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‘‘A PLURALISTIC UNIVERSE’? AND THE LOGIC OF 
IRRATIONALISM? 


HE eight lectures which comprise this book may be regarded as 
constituting something more than a prolegomenon to that sys- 

tem of pluralistic metaphysies which the readers of Professor James 
have so long been expecting. To the present writer the work appears 
to fall into two distinct parts: the first consisting of a convincing 
arraignment of the monistic conclusions and aprioristic methods of 
Hegel and his modern followers together with an exposition and 
defense of such pluralistic conclusions and empirical methods as 
those of Fechner, while the second consists of a very unconvincing 
exposition and defense of Bergson’s critique of intellectualistie logic. 
I shall in this review consider the two parts of the book separately, 
attempting a sympathetic summary, largely in the author’s own 
words of the first part, and a general criticism of the second part. 
The introductory lecture is itself an admirable example of that 
free and unstilted method of philosophizing the propriety of which 
its author is at pains to defend. It contains an unconventional sur- 
vey of present-day tendencies in philosophy, together with careful 
definitions of the various philosophical doctrines which the lectures 
will discuss. Empiricism is defined as ‘‘the habit of explaining 
wholes by parts,’’ and rationalism as the opposite ‘‘habit of explain- 
ing parts by wholes.’’ Aside from this division of method philo- 
sophical systems may be divided into the spiritualistie and the 
materialistic. The materialistic standpoint is passed over as being 
unlikely to interest the auditors of the lectures and the author pro- 
ceeds to divide spiritualism into theism which ‘‘makes a duality of 
- man and God and leaves man an outsider’’ and pantheism which 
expresses ‘‘the vision of God as the indwelling divine rather than the 
external creator, and of human life as part and parcel of that deep 
reality’’ (p. 30). Finally this pantheistic view is subdivided into a 


*“ A Pluralistie Universe,’ by William James. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1909. 
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monistic or absolutistic and a pluralistic or empirical species. 
According to absolutism the substance of things ‘‘becomes fully 
divine only in the form of totality and is not its real self in any form 
but the all-form, while the pluralistic view is willing to believe that 
there may ultimately never be an all-form at all, that the substance 
of reality may never get totally collected, ... and that a distributive 
form of reality, the each-form, is logically as acceptable and em- 
pirically as probable as the all-form commonly acquiesced in as so 
obviously the self-evident thing. The contrast between these two 
forms of a reality which we will agree to suppose substantially 
spiritual is practically the topic of this course of lectures’’ (p. 34). 

The second lecture is mainly a criticism of absolute idealism as 
propounded by Bradley and Royee. The ‘‘foreignness’’ of the abso- 
lute is the first great objection which the author urges against it. 
‘*Mr. Bradley’s absolute is neither intelligence nor will, neither a 
self nor a collection of selves, neither truthful, good nor beautiful as 
we understand these terms. It is in short a metaphysical monster. 
... It is us, and all other appearances, but none of us as such, for 
in it we are all ‘transmuted’ and its own as-suchness is of another 
denomination altogether’’ (pp. 46-47). In this and similar criti- 
cisms, the author hardly takes sufficient account of Mr. Bradley’s 
contention that while the absolute is not truthful, beautiful, ete., as 
such, it does possess the positive and precious elements in each of 
these forms of experience, and omits in its own synthesis of perfec- 
tions only the negative and imperfect elements with which these 
ideals are tainted in our finite experience. A peculiar aggravation 
of the foreignness of the absolute lies for Professor James in its 
timelessness. ‘‘It repels our sympathy because it has no history. 
As such the absolute neither acts nor suffers, nor loves nor hates; it 
has no needs, desires, or aspirations, no failures or successes, friends 
or enemies, victories or defeats’’ (pp. 47-48). Pluralism, in exor- 
cising the absolute, exorcises the great de-realizer of the only life we 
are at home in, and thus redeems the nature of reality from essential 
foreignness’’ (pp. 49-50). The tendency of the absolutists to fly to 
extremes and to propound false dilemmas to their adversaries is also 
eriticized in this chapter. The absolutists charge pluralists with 
defending a world in which the facts exist independently of one 
another, and then proceed to interpret the term independence in such 
an extreme sense as to bar out all continuity and relation between the 
several facts. Having shown up to their own satisfaction the ab- 
surdity of such a conception, they draw the conclusion that the only 
alternative is a world in which there is no independent existence at 
all, each element being regarded a mere appearance or manifestation 
of one fundamental and all-embracing unity. Lotze’s criticism of 
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interaction is cited by the author as a sample of this type of fallacy. 
To say that when two things appear to interact, they must be re- 
garded as in reality two aspects of one thing, does not afford more 
than a merely verbal solution of the difficulty. Royce’s attack on 
realism on the ground that if the object known could exist inde- 
pendently of the knower it could never enter into relation with the 
knower and could therefore never be an object of knowledge, is cited 
as a second ease of the tendency of the intellectualist to fly to ex- 
tremes. ‘‘Professor Taylor is so naif in this habit of thinking only 
in extremes that he charges the pluralists with cutting the ground 
from under their own feet in not consistently following it themselves. 
What pluralists say is that a universe really connected loosely, after 
the pattern of our daily experience, is possible, and that for certain 
reasons it is the hypothesis to be preferred. What Professor Taylor 
thinks they naturally must or should say is that any other sort of 
universe is logically impossible, and that a totality of things inter- 
related like the world of the monists is not a hypothesis that ean be 
seriously thought out at all. Meanwhile no sensible pluralist either 
flies or wants to fly to this dogmatic extreme’’ (p. 76). Professor 
James uses the term ‘‘vicious intellectualism’’ to characterize this 
general defect of absolutistic reasoning. ‘‘The treating of a name 
as excluding from the fact named what the name’s definition farls 
positively to include is what I call ‘vicious intellectualism’ ’’ (p. 60). 

Lecture III. is a comprehensive and illuminating study of ‘‘that 
strange and powerful genius Hegel who has done more to strengthen 
idealistic pantheism in thoughtful circles than all other influences 
put together. ... In no philosophy is the fact that a philosopher’s 
vision and the technique he uses in proof of it are two different 
things more palpably evident than in Hegel’’ (p. 85). ‘‘Pluralistic 
empiricism knows that everything is in an environment, a surround- 
ing world of other things and that if you leave it to work there it 
will inevitably meet with friction and opposition from its neighbors. 
.. . But Hegel saw this undesirable characteristic of the world we 
live in in a non-empirical light. Let the mental idea of the thing 
work in your thought all alone, he fancied, and just the same conse- 
quences will follow. It will be negated by the opposite ideas that 
clog it, and can survive only by entering, along with them, into 
some kind of treaty. This treaty will be an instance of the so- 
called ‘higher synthesis’ of everything with its negative; and 
Hegel’s originality lay in transporting the process from the sphere 
of percepts to that of coneepts and treating it as the universal 
method by which every kind of life, logical, physical or psycholog- 
ical, is mediated. . . . Concepts were not in his eyes the static self- 
contained things that previous logicians had supposed, but were 
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germinative and passed beyond themselves into each other by what 
he ealled their immanent dialectic. . . . This view of concepts is 
Hegel’s revolutionary performance; .. . What he did with the 
category of negation was his most original stroke’’ (pp. 90, 91, 92, 
93). After thus stating his general interpretation of the Hegelian 
philosophy, Professor James proceeds to illustrate it in detail, and to 
show how the true and valuable parts of the system are due to 
Hegel’s vision of experience as a continuum in which the elements 
are perpetually flowing into one another, while the false and barren 
parts are due to his mistaken attempt to translate this perceptual 
vision into an artificial dialectic of concepts. 

At the end of this chapter the author returns to his attack upon 
the monistie theory of the absolute, but from a somewhat different 
point of view from that of his previous attacks. He now criticizes the 
conception not so much on the basis of the false methods by which 
it is inferred, but on the ground of its inadequacy to satisfy the very 
demands of human experience from which it originated. Professor 
James concedes to the absolutists that their theory satisfies the erav- 
ing for mental peace. It allows us to believe that ultimately and 
somehow all’s right with the world. This belief is a source of com- 
fort when we wish to take a moral holiday, to relax our own efforts 
to better the scheme of things. If we are assured that our weak- 
nesses of omission and even of commission are together with all other 
forms of evil certain of being transmuted into good in that higher 
synthesis which is more real than all else, why may we not rest from 
our struggles confident that the world is guaranteed against any real 
loss? Professor James might have added that even this point of 
the doctrine is of questionable value in that it justifies not an oc- 
casional but a perpetual moral holiday. For it is not only on Sun- 
days in church, but also on week days in the stock market, that we 
may salve our consciences with the comfortable conviction that the 
absolute performs continuously his function of transmuting our 
seeming evils into real good. 

But passing from this point in favor of the absolute, Professor 
James brings against it three specific objections. First there is the 
familiar difficulty involved in the existence of evil. ‘‘Grant that the 
spectacle or world romance offered to itself by the absolute is in the 
absolute’s eyes perfect. Why would not the world be more perfect 
by having the affair remain in just those terms, and by not having 
any finite spectators to come in and add to what was perfect already 
their innumerable imperfect manners of seing the same spectacle? 
. . . Why, the absolute’s total vision of things being so rational, 
was it necessary to comminute it into all these coexisting inferior 
fragmentary visions’? (pp. 118-119). And again ‘‘The ideally 
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perfect whole is certainly the whole of which the parts also are per- 
fect. . . . The absolute is defined as the ideally perfect whole, yet 
most of its parts, if not all, are admittedly imperfect. Evidently the 
conception lacks internal consistency and yields us a problem rather 
than a solution’’ (p. 124). The pluralist has no theoretical prob- 
lem of evil. He accepts its existence as an ultimate datum and seeks 
to change it. Believing in a finite God who is striving to remove the 
evil that he did not make, he strives with him and ean allow himself 
no moral holidays because he knows that God needs his help and 
needs it all the time. 

A second objection that is here brought against the absolutists is 
the sterility of their conception in helping us to interpret or under- 
stand the world in which we live, ‘‘the absolute is useless for deduct- 
ive purposes. ... Whatever the details of experience may prove to 
be, after the fact of them, the absolute will adopt them’’ (p. 126). 
The third objection urged against the absolute is that in its capacity 
of all-knower it must contemplate perpetually all that is trivial, all 
that is silly, and all that is only negatively true. It must, for ex- 
ample, know ‘‘that this table is not a chair, not a rhinoceros and not 
a logarithm. .. . The rubbish in its mind would thus appear easily 
to outweigh in amount the more desirable material. One would ex- 
pect it fairly to burst with such an obesity, plethora, and superfeta- 
tion of useless information’’ (p. 128). To the reviewer this objec- 
tion appears unfair, because it fails to credit the absolute with a 
sense of proportion or perspective. The presence of unimportant 
thoughts is only repugnant when they hold an important place in 
the mind of the thinker, and distract the attention from what is 
more important. With our limited scope of consciousness we can not 
afford any time or energy when we are thinking of the positive char- 
acters of a chair for the reflection that it is not a logarithm nor a 
rhinoceros. Then again we should remember that the seeming bar- 
renness of negative propositions is due to their being considered in 
isolation from their positive correlates. The negative characters of 
things exist only as consequences of their positive characters. It is 
uninforming to know merely that the moon is not where the sun is, 
but when we supplement this with a knowledge of the place where 
the moon is the negative knowledge combines with the positive in a 
perception of distance relation of sun and moon. The complete view 
of the negative qualities of the things in the world would amount to 
nothing more than the view of their positive relations to one another. 
Put formally, we can say that the proposition A is not B is only a 
back-handed and partial expression for the fuller truth that A is C. 

But Professor James is content to claim for these various objec- 
tions not that they refute completely the absolutistiec theory, but that 
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they at least legitimize as a plausible hypothesis the rival pluralistic 
belief in a ‘‘strung-along unfinished world in time ...a world in 
which reality May exist in distributive form, in the shape not of an 
all but of a set of eaches,... that are at any rate real enough to 
have made themselves at least, appear to every one, whereas this 
absolute has as yet appeared immediately to only a few mystics, and 
indeed to them very ambiguously’’ (p. 129). 

In the fourth lecture Professor James considers the philosophy 
of Fechner as a system which resembles that of absolute idealism 
on the single point of holding, that the many human conscious- 
nesses are somehow combined in the unity of a superhuman con- 
sciousness, but which differs from absolute idealism on all other 
points. The most important of these differences are: 

1. The cosmic mind of Fechner unifies and supplements its finite 
elements without diminishing or transmuting their reality as indi- 
vidual beings. We are constituent parts of the higher mind, but 
are not in any sense its unreal appearances. The Fechnerian earth- 
soul and the other still more inclusive souls are mightier than we, 
but not more truly real. 

2. For the meager abstract outline of a single absolute mind 
which modern idealists present, Fechner substitutes the splendid 
hierarchy of superhuman minds whose probable natures are con- 
eretely portrayed in rich and plausible detail. 

3. For the a priori intellectualistic dialectical methods by which 
Hegel and his modern followers seek to prove their view, Fechner 
substitutes the empirical methods of induction and analogy. 

With sympathetic insight, Professor James gives to us a biograph- 
ical sketch of Fechner, an account of his general standpoint and 
many illustrations of his specific conclusions and the specific meth- 
ods by which he attained them. One gains an impression of Fechner 
as the ideal type of philosopher: one who combines the enthusiasm 
and soaring imagination of a poet with the information and the in- 
tellectual conscience of a man of science. To the followers of Hegel 
the comparison of the two men should prove odiously effective. What 
the author characterizes as the ‘‘thinness’’ of Hegel and more particu- 
larly of his modern disciples, is set over against the ‘‘thickness’’ of 
Fechner. By ‘‘thinness’’ the author means not only what he has 
previously described as vicious intellectualism, but also the habit of 
substituting the verbal refinements and subtleties of a dialectical 
epistemology for the concrete and empirical problems which should 
press on the philosopher for settlement. From thin methods result 
thin conclusions—conelusions that are meager, abstract, and formal, 
lacking in concreteness and detail. Fechner’s speculations are, on 
the other hand, thick in method and in conclusion, which is to say 
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that they are conducted by empirical and inductive methods, and at- 
tain to a corresponding concreteness of result. Of course what Pro- 
fessor James praises in Fechner as ‘‘thickness’’ will be contemptu- 
ously characterized by the Hegelians as ‘‘picture-thinking’’ and 
‘‘mythology’’; while his attempt to enlist in the service of philos- 
ophy the common or garden categories of mere physical science 
will be regarded as an offense against the dignities of the profession. 
But as if anticipating such objections Professor James reminds us 
that the categories and the methods used by his hero are the only 
ones that have proved adequate to produce universally accepted 
bodies of doctrine. And it would be a pity if the dignity of phi- 
losophy were incompatible with the employment of the only reliable 
means of attaining truth. 

At the beginning of this review I described Professor James’s 
book as an exposition and defense of two positions, the first com- 
prising a refutation of the conclusions and methods of absolutism 
together with a vindication of the conclusions and methods of 
pluralism, the second comprising an examination and acceptance of 
Bergson’s critique of the intellectualistic logic. With the chapter on 
Fechner the evidence supporting the first of these two positions is 
pretty much all in. It is true that here and there throughout the 
remainder of the book, and more especially in the concluding 
chapter, the author reiterates and supplements his earlier arguments. 
But the principal theme of the last four chapters is the defense of 
the new Bergsonian logic. To the reviewer the two parts of the 
book seem to involve distinct issues. Certainly one might easily 
agree with the author’s conclusions as set forth in the first part and 
radically disagree with those of the last part. 

Lecture V., on the ‘‘Compounding of Consciousness,’’ is a kind 
of introduction to the new topie. Professor James begins by con- 
fessing to a curious feeling of sympathy with certain phases of the 
absolutist doctrine which as seen from the point of view of mere 
logic can not be defended. The question which particularly troubles 
our author and which has, as he tells us, troubled him for years, is 
that of the identity or non-identity of a collective experience with the 
sum of its seemingly constitutive distributive experiences. They can 
not logically be identical, as the absolutist claims, because each 
experience has its esse in its sentiri, and the experience of a whole is 
not the sum of the experiences of its parts. But if, on the other 
hand, we regard them as non-identical, as Professor James himself 
had advocated in his ‘‘ Psychology,’’ ‘‘the whole philosophic position 
thus produced is almost intolerable. Loyal to the logical kind of 
rationalism, it is disloyal to every other kind. It makes the universe 
discontinuous. These fields of experience that replace each other so 
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punctually, each knowing the same matter but in ever-widening con- 
texts, from simplest feeling up to absolute knowledge, can they have 
no being in common when their cognitive function is so manifestly 
common? If you reply that their common object is of itself enough 
to make the many witnesses continuous, the same implacable logic 
follows you—how can one and the same object appear so variously. 
Its diverse appearances break it into a plurality; and our world of 
objects then falls into discontinuous pieces quite as much as did our 
world of subjects. The resultant irrationality is quite intolerable’’ 
(pp. 205-206). Here then is the dilemma which Professor James 
feels so poignantly that, after having, as he tells us, ‘‘struggled with 
the problem for years, covering hundreds of sheets of paper with 
notes and memoranda’’ (p. 207), he is now willing to abandon the 
old logic and adopt a Bergsonian irrationalism from the standpoint 
of which any merely intellectualistic contradiction can be accepted 
with the understanding that logical concepts and their relations are 
but the imperfect means or instruments by which we try to control 
the intrinsically illogical flux which constitutes the ultimate reality 
of life. As the validity of this dilemma is crucial for most of the 
conclusions that are stated in the latter half of the book, it behooves 
us to examine it with some care. Professor James himself states 
one possible way out, but only to reject it as useless. If the old 
hypothesis of souls were revived it might, he tells us, be possible to 
regard different souls as synthesizing differently the same mental 
states. But, he adds, it would be vain to have recourse to this 
hypothesis, for ‘‘You see no deeper into the fact that a hundred 
sensations get compounded or known together by thinking that a 
‘soul’ does the compounding than you see into a man’s living eighty 
years by thinking of him as an octogenarian. . . . Souls have worn 
out both themselves and their welcome, that is the plain truth’’ 
(pp. 209-210). And we may acquiesce in this verdict against the 
soul at least so far as concerns its power to help us in this problem. 
Let us then return to the author’s main problem: How 1s it possible 
to reconcile the conviction of common sense that the same things can 
be at once both distributively and collectively known, with the log- 
ical conviction that the experience of things as parts can not be iden- 
tical with the experience of things as a whole? By way of criticism 
I wish to demonstrate two theses (1) that there is a conception of ex- 
perience that makes these supposedly incompatible demands _ per- 
fectly compatible and logically compatible; (2) that even if this 
were not so Professor James’s condemnation of logic, as an imperfect 
instrument for attaining truth, would not be justified. First with 
regard to (1): If the object experienced is not identical with the 
act of experiencing it, 7. e., if we conceive experience realistically as 
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a cognitive reference to an object other than the reference, there is 
no more contradiction in thinking of many witnesses of the same 
object than in thinking of many people pointing at the same object. 
It is only the idealist who is compelled to admit that there are as 
many objects as there are witnesses. For him the witnessing or act 
of experience constitutes the object witnessed; its esse is percipi. 
And if the world is objectively one system of facts then he is com- 
pelled to hold that there is only one real self or witness—the abso- 
lute—of whom we finite selves are the mere appearances. Now let 
us extend this principle to the case in which the different witnesses 
are supposed to witness the same object but in different aspects. 
The child learning to read sees only the letters or perhaps the 
words ; his teacher sees the letters and the words which the child sees, 
but he sees also the sentence which the child does not see. The same 
things are perceived by each witness, but one sees them in their col- 
lective aspect or context while the other sees them only distributively. 
From the realistic point of view there is no contradiction, no puzzle, 
no mystery in this situation. To say that the same thing can have 
many aspects and many relations means merely that many quali- 
ties can be actualized or exemplified or coexistent in the same space 
and time, and that relations that are different as respects one of 
their terms are not different as respects the other. The same table 
ean be both wooden and round. The same number can be both half 
of thirty and three times five. The same word can consist of the 
letters d, 0, g and also be the name for a familiar animal. And as a 
thing is capable of having different qualities and relations without 
prejudice to its numerical identity, so also it is capable of being 
known to one witness in some of its aspects and to another witness 
in other of its aspects. I perceive the table to be heavy and round, 
you perceive it to be old and valuable. Do we therefore perceive 
numerically different tables? Or, if human beings perceive only 
fragments of the world and a superhuman being perceives not only 
the fragments but the way they fit together, the collective aspect of 
them, the meaning of the whole which they constitute—would this 
imply that we must either abandon logic or else abandon common- 
sense and admit that there are two wholly separate worlds? Surely 
this proposed dilemna is absurd except on the single assumption 
that the thing experienced is the experience of that thing. If this 
assumption were true then it would indeed follow that things ex- 
perienced collectively, as by an absolute, could have nothing in com- 
mon with things experienced distributively, as by us. For the 
experience of a whole is not numerically identical with the exper- 
ence of its parts. The experience of a table as merely round and 
hard is not identical with the experience of it as old and valuable. 
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And what except this idealistic assumption can Professor James 
have in mind when he says ‘‘If you reply that their common object 
is of itself enough to make the many witnesses continuous, the same 
implacable logic follows you—how can one and the same object ap- 
pear so variously? Its diverse appearances break it into a plural- 
ity; and our world of objects then falls into discontinuous pieces 
quite as much as did our world of subjects. The resultant irration- 
ality is really intolerable’’ (p. 206). One further point in this con- 
nection: Not only is it possible from the realistic standpoint for 
many witnesses to view the same objects in their different aspects, 
but it is also possible for the point of view of one witness to be as 
such an object of knowledge for another witness. When I see a play 
or read a novel I not only view the same objects that are viewed by 
the fictitious persons, but their several view-points are themselves 
experienced by me as elements of the situation. Any conscious sub- 
ject can be himself the object for any other conscious subject. 
There is then nothing logically self-contradictory in the absolutistic 
conception of a supreme witness for whom the whole world of ob- 
jects together with the finite witnesses of those objects is viewed as a 
single unified system of experience and facts. Of course such a situ- 
ation would not necessarily imply the dependence of these facts 
upon the will of the all-seeing witness, nor would it imply that our 
finite selves were in any sense unreal or our points of view in any 
sense false. To put the whole matter briefly the dilemma involved 
in the problem of ‘how mental states can be compounded’ is a mere 
bogey of the subjectivistic imagination. From the realistic stand- 
point it has no existence; and yet it is on the supposed validity of 
this dilemma that Professor James bases his revolutionary pro- 
posal to abandon logic and its principle of contradiction as inade- 
quate to formulate the irrational flux of reality. The whole proced- 
ure is the more surprising because, if I mistake not, Professor 
James’s recent articles on the nature of consciousness have been 
definitely realistic in tone. In his article ‘‘Does Consciousness 
Exist?’* I understood Professor James to advocate that form of 
realism which had elsewhere been termed the relational theory of 
consciousness—the theory that consciousness does not exist as a 
substance or as a series of qualities but only as a special kind of 
togetherness or external relation into which the independently ex- 
isting facts are brought by means of their causal connection with 
the nervous system. From such a point of view ‘‘being known’’ or 
‘‘being experienced’’ would only mean ‘‘being in a certain relation 
to an organism’’ and it would seem as easy for the same facts to have 
membership in different systems (to be, for example, respectively, 
collectively, and distributively experienced) as for the same object 
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to be pushed from behind and pulled from in front. But in that 
part of ‘‘The Pluralistic Universe’’ now under discussion I can find 
no trace of its author’s recently published realistic theory of con- 
sciousness but only the old noxious assumption that a cognitive 
experient is essentially incapable of experiencing anything beyond 
his own states and processes. 

And now a word as to the second of the two theses offered by the 
reviewer in protest against the author’s proposal to abandon the 
intellectualistic logic. Suppose that all of the above criticism is 
invalid. Suppose that Professor James is right in believing that the 
puzzle of how to reconcile with logic the evident community of the 
each-form and the all-form of the same subject-matter is insoluble. 
Would he even on this assumption be justified in regarding reality 
as irrational? Zeno, the Eleatic, was confronted by precisely the 
same type of situation as that which confronts Professor James. 
For Zeno too felt that he had discovered an antinomy between sense- 
experience on the one side and the intellect with its demand for 
non-contradiction on the other. Motion was self-contradictory, but 
motion was the all-pervasive fact of the world of sense. Zeno chose 
the intellectualistic horn of the supposed dilemma. Motion and 
consequently the whole world of experience was pronounced an 
unreality, a mere appearance, a product of Maya, a case of non- 
being. Pure abstract being as the only thing not tainted with self- 
contradiction was alone real. Zeno’s answer to the problem is un- 
satisfactory because facts, when viewed from the practical 
standpoint, do not exhibit any appreciable discomfiture when some 
philosopher classifies them as subjective, nor are their puzzling or 
paradoxical characters in any way theoretically clarified or ex- 
plained by degrading them to the status of mere appearance. 
It is as difficult for the mystic to reconcile the existence of evil with 
the existence of an omnipotent God when evil is called a tragic il- 
lusion as when it is called a fact; it is as difficult for Zeno to explain 
how Achilles can eatch a tortoise in a world of non-being as in a 
world of being; it is as difficult for Kant to explain the puzzles in- 
volved in the infinity of space and time when these are called sub- 
jective as when they are called objective; it is as difficult for 
Bradley to explain the presence of the relational paradoxes in a 
world of appearance as in a world of reality. From Zeno to Brad- 
ley the attempts to solve the world’s puzzles by calling the world 
names—such as ‘‘non-being’’ or ‘‘appearance’’—is fatuous and 
leads nowhere. When Zeno found what seemed to him to be a 
hopeless conflict between logic and experience he felt that he was 
confronted with the dilemma of condemning one or the other to the 
realm of unreality, and he preferred to condemn experience. But 
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he overlooked the third possibility. He might have confessed that 
his use of logic must have been wrong, that what appeared to be 
the irrationality of motion might in reality be simply his failure to 
discover its rationality. Professor James feels himself in the same 
dilemma and, like Zeno, he impales himself on one of the horns— 
only it is the opposite horn to the one appropriated by the Eleatic. 
He prefers irrationalism to acosmism; Zeno prefers acosmism to ir- 
rationalism. James is as oblivious as Zeno to the third possibility— 
the possibility that what appears to him to be the irrationality of 
the collective-distributive identity may in reality be simply his fail- 
ure to discover its rationality. It is as arrogant for a Bergsonian 
as for an Eleatie to insist that the world must be either unreal or 
irrational, simply because of a failure to solve one of the world’s prob- 
lems. And not only are the two answers equally arrogant, but they 
are equally irrelevant. We have seen that it is in no sense a relevant 
answer to the question—How is it logically possible for Achilles to 
catch the tortoise? to say—He catches him in a realm of non-being. 
Is it not equally irrelevant to answer the question, How is it logically 
possible for the same thing to be viewed under different aspects by 
saying? It is not logically possible, but only illogieally so. Any 
problem of this kind is a question of giving a consistent and intel- 
ligible analysis of a situation—it is a question of how we ean fit 
logie to fact. If we can’t make the fit, so much the worse for us. 
We can grin and bear it or we can try again, but we certainly 
should not flatter ourselves that we have solved a problem by taking 
the position that it has no solution—even if we dignify that position 
by ealling it Bergsonianism or anti-intellectualism. But to deny the 
adequacy of logic to cope with experience and to regard this denial 
as itself clarifying the situation is just such an irrelevaney. To de- 
fend irrationalism or anti-intellectualism as a solvent of intellectual 
problems is simply to say ‘‘I won’t play.’’ Indeed, on coming to 
this latter part of the book I felt as if I were observing a great chess- 
player who, having met move after move of his opponent with unfail- 
ing success, becomes suddenly and needlessly puzzled by some trivial 
attack and in a pet of discouragement kicks over the table, spills the 
pieces, and then declares that he has won the game. Professor 
James has found the old logic quite good enough to formulate his 
attack on absolutism and his vindication of pluralism and one won- 
ders how he can feel that his action in throwing it over is necessary, 
justifiable, relevant, or helpful. 

After stating at such length the reasons against adopting ir- 
rationalism, I have little space left to follow out in detail Professor 
James’s use of the new method. The general view presented in 
lectures VI. and VII. seems to me to be somewhat as follows: Real- 
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ity is essentially a flux of pure experience in which nothing is abso- 
lute, determinate, or static. The élan vital or driving principle of 
this flux evolves thought as a secondary or subsidiary activity, the 
function of which is to depict the qualities of the flux in terms that 
are suited to control it. The way in which thought performs its 
seemingly difficult function is to extract from the flux the qualities 
which modify it, and perpetuate them in statie form as concepts. 
By observing the relations which subsist between these concepts we 
can anticipate and control the course of life. But these concepts, 
useful as they are, will be essentially incapable of presenting the 
dynamie aspect of the flux. You can photograph a moving body in 
any or all of its successive positions, but you can never photograph 
the movement itself. A system of concepts will fall short of ade- 
quately representing the living flux of reality in the same way and 
for the same reason that a series of photographs fall short of ade- 
quately portraying a moving body, or a series of cross sections of 
portraying a developing embryo. The only way to get an insight 
into life is to live. Intuition, and immediate experience, are alone 
able to provide the element of continuity which is so characteristic 
of the real. From this point of view we should expect to find the 
intellect baffled in the attempt to conceptualize such problems as 
those of Zeno relating to space, time, and motion. And on the same 
basis with the Zenonian problems is the especial béte noire of our 
author—the problem of how one and the same system can have the 
each-form of distributive plurality and the all-form of collective 
unity. What is logically self-contradictory is intuitively and ex- 
perientially intelligible. And the interpenetration of each member 
of a system with all the other members is repugnant to logie only 
beause logie is not adapted to express the synechistie essence of the 
living real. 

To this Bergsonian*® view of the thought-function I will mention 
but one objection. In ascribing to thought a power of extracting 
from reality certain of its elements, it commits precisely the same 
fault and falls into the same confusion that can be charged to the 
vicious intellectualism of Bradley and Hegel. The confusion con- 
sists in ascribing to objects of thought the properties of thought- 
symbols. And the fault consists in regarding the activity of thought 
as in some way constitutive or reconstitutive of its own objects. 
When I make the judgment A is B, I do not tear out the attributes 
A and B from the living unity of experienced reality and then try 
to piece them together again by the use of the word is. I simply 

* It should be clearly understood that, both here and elsewhere, the position 
which I am criticizing as Bergsonian is simply the position which, as I under- 
stand it, Professor James ascribes to Bergson. 
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recognize that there are two qualities A and B and that these qual- 
ities coexist in the same object or coinhere in the same substance. 
Considered as written or oral symbols A and B are manipulated by 
me. They are separated and then united. But the objective qualities 
that they denote are in no sense changed or queered by the process. 
They are simply apprehended as standing in a certain relation. As 
Locke remarked, Man did not have to wait for Aristotle’s definition 
in order to become a rational animal. The attributes of rationality, 
animality, and humanity coexisted in one object and to make the 
judgment ‘‘Man is a rational animal”’ is simply to call attention in 
terms of symbols understood by your neighbors to the fact that you 
have apprehended or recognized that relation. A judgment about an 
object is not an event in the life of that object, but only in the life of 
the person making the judgment. And yet from Kant down there 
has been current the perfectly imbecile doctrine that in conception 
we tear the immediately experienced reality into separate pieces and 
in judgment we put the pieces together. Bradley recognizes that 
we can’t get the pieces together satisfactorily, and on the strength of 
this inability of thought to repair by its judgments the disrupting 
work of its concepts, postulates an absolute whose business it is to 
restore in an inconceivable manner the unity that our conceptual 
experience has shattered into fragments of appearance. Now 
Bergson, as represented by James, ascribes to thought the same 
preposterous activity of disrupting the continuity of the given, 
but instead of declaring reality to be superrational and postulating 
an absolute he declares reality to be subrational and postulates an 
élan vital. It seems to me extraordinarily perverse to suppose that 
a flux or a movement or anything else becomes especially static or 
discrete or in any way different from what it is simply by being 
made an object of thought and having judgments made about it. 
And yet if we confuse the properties of the objects thought of with 
the properties of the thought-symbols, it is easy to see how the step 
could be taken. The conceptual symbol for motion is static, and if 
in order to think of motion I must identify it with its symbol, why 
then of course I have falsified it and may expect to find my logie 
helpless to do justice to its character. But when I conceive of motion 
it is motion that I conceive of, and not a misrepresentative and static 
substitute for it. When I attend to some aspect or element of the ex- 
perienced flux, I have a concept of it, and this does not imply that 
I have torn it out of its context and swallowed it, but only that I 
am pointing to it, just as it is, in its context. To ‘‘think’’ is only to 
attend selectively to the various elements, aspects, and relations of 
the given reality, and to record in symbols that which I have ob- 
served. To say that the intellect falsifies a reality that is continuous 
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and mobile because it breaks it up into cross-sections that are dis- 
crete and static, is as wrong as to say that the eye can only see space 
as a system of colored points. The eye has no difficulty in seeing 
space as continuous and the intellect has no difficulty in apprehend- 
ing change. When we are confronted with a situation that appears 
to involve a paradox or an antinomy, such for example as Achilles 
eatching a tortoise or, if Professor James prefers, the collective 
unity of distributively distinct elements, we should recognize that 
the trouble is due not to the situation being unreal (Zeno), nor to the 
staticizing misrepresentation of the intellect (Bergson), but rather 
to our own private inability to apprehend certain relational aspects 
of the facts before us. 

These then are the considerations which I would urge in eriti- 
eism of our author’s attempt to ally his own new metaphysics of 
pluralism with the new logie of Bergson. But whether the logic of 
irrationalism be logically valid or not, it seems to me beyond dis- 
pute that such a logic has no necessary identity with the metaphysies 
of pluralism. Each doctrine can stand or fall independently of the 
other. Indeed, as far as I ean see, this whole business of anti-intel- 
lectualism is no more incongruous with monism than with pluralism. 
Aside from Schopenhauer there have been various mystics who have 
not been averse to associating the most extravagant forms of monism 
with a hearty contempt for the logic of self-consistency. 

And as a last word to this much-belated review, I should like to 
express very timidly the hope that when Professor James publishes 
his final system of pluralistic metaphysics he will, purely out of 
kindness to those of his admirers and disciples who still have the 
intellectualistic taint, consent to segregate all new and fancy logies 
made in France, in an appendix, where those who want them can 
find them, but where they will not intrude to dampen the enthusiasm 
of those who don’t. 


W. P. Monraaue. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


TO RECONSIDER THE ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS 


I 


RISTOTLE described the association of ideas as by contiguity 

and resemblanee. He also stated that the law of the process 

is the law of habit. ‘‘Mental movements,’’ he says, ‘‘follow one 
another, this one after that, by habituation.’’ 

Modern psychology, beginning with Hume, accepted his descrip- 

tion of the process and rediscovered his explanation. And the 
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psychology of association is now of two kinds, that which oceu- 
pies itself with describing the process, and that which occupies 
itself with expounding the law. Of the latter James’s book is an 
example. He shows clearly, as is well known, how association by 
contiguity and by similarity are both examples of the redintegration 
of an experience following the law of habit. Association by con- 
tiguity is obviously so: if I think of a football I think also of a field 
and thus complete an experience. Association by similarity, less 
obviously: if I think of a football, and realize its rotundity, I am 
thinking of rotundity, which calls up the contiguous features of a 
former experience, and so I am thinking of the moon. 

All this is what Aristotle pointed to in what he said about habit. 
Thus the cycle of development has been to start from Aristotle’s 
description of the process, and to arrive at his explanation of it. 


II 


Aristotle and his followers explain why association proceeds as it 
does, but neither he nor they explain why it proceeds. Nor do they 
describe the point at which the process begins. Whereupon does a 
similar or contiguous experience begin to be recalled? And why 
does habitude in the brain make its past performances conscious? 
Is not the similarity of to-day’s experience to yesterday’s the very 
basis upon which I remain unconscious of yesterday’s? And is not 
habit what allows brain processes to become unconscious? And if 
these statements are true how can a point of similarity begin the 
recall of a former experience, or habit explain its coming into the 
mind ? 

III 

The truth is that while we have apprehended the nature of the 
process, we have accepted from Aristotle exactly the wrong names. 
It is at a point of contrast that association begins, and it is upon 
the interruption of habit that a former experience revives in the 
mind. Similarity of experiences is a condition of thought, but an 
important difference is its cause. 

Hence a revision of terms might be made in the psychology of 
association. Where one says association by similarity he might say 
dissociation through contrast. Where he says association by con- 
tiguity, he might say dissociation because of discontinuity, or some 
such words. And where another says partial redintegration because 
of habit, he might say the separating out or the recall of a past 
experience when habit is upset. Memory, he should say, is inter- 
rupted assimilation. At least he should say these things if he means 
to show and explain when and why association, or thought, occurs. 
If he wishes simply to show that it occurs, and also that it occurs in 
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‘one way rather than another, Aristotle’s terminology will do. He 
said nothing false about association, but he did not explain its 
occurrence. 

Perhaps the reason for this was that Aristotle was a system- 
maker, and if thought, or any other thing, happened to be predictable 
from or assumed in his highest principles, it would not occur to him 
to give it a natural explanation. Which is itself an example of the 
failure to think, or to dissociate ideas, because of the perfect opera- 
tion of habit. 

IV 


It is possible, therefore, that the cycle of development in theories 
of association will not close with Aristotle’s statement about habit, 
but will extend as far back as Plato. For Plato was not habituated 
to any system of philosophy, and it could occur to him that anything 
needed explaining. He suggests a good explanation of the ocecur- 
rence of thought in the seventh book of ‘‘The Republic.’’ 

‘‘T mean to say,’’ he says, ‘‘that objects of sense are of two kinds; 
some of them do not excite thought because the sense is an adequate 
judge of them; while in the case of other objects there is a mistrust 
of the senses which only stimulates inquiry... . 

‘*Exciting objects are those which give opposite sensations; as 
when the sense coming upon the object, and this not only at a dis- 
tance, but near, gives no more vivid idea of any particular object 
than of its opposite. An illustration will make my meaning clearer; 
here are three fingers—a little finger, a second finger, and a middle 
finger. . 

‘*Kach of them equally appears a finger, whether seen in the 
middle or at the extremity, whether white or black, or thick or thin 
—that makes no difference; a finger is a finger all the same. And 
in all these cases the question, What is a finger? is not presented to 
the ordinary mind; for the sight never intimates to the soul that a 
finger is other than a finger... . 

‘‘And therefore, I said, there is nothing here which excites or 
quickens intelligence. ”’ 

Plato is credited with interrupting the course of true science. 
But his was the most scientific approach that the ancients made to 
psychology. It failed to stimulate Aristotle, and was lost. But it 
may well be remembered because it was an attempt at a causal 
explanation of what lesser scientists have taken for granted. 

If my finger to-day is similar enough to my finger yesterday, in 
quality and function, no association or recall occurs—albeit similarity 
and contiguity, habit and redintegration, are present respectively in 
the objects and the brain. But when a difference occurs, a discon- 
tinuity, a failure of function, a break in the cerebral repetition, when, 
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for instance, an unexpected thumb appears—then the finger yester- 
day becomes an associated idea. As Plato observed, it is when we 
are shocked that intelligence is quickened. 


Vv 


A return to Plato in this matter affects logic and philosophy. 
Logic assumes that the world appears infinitely various until thought 
discovers identities in it, reducing it to order, and finally (at least in 
hope) to unity. But in evolution and life, on the contrary, the world 
appears first a mere succession of identical experiences, a nearly 
perfect order, and only with the development of the organism do 
difference and disorder appear. And although it becomes the busi- 
ness of the nervous system to find and coordinate working similarities 
in this increasing chaos, the fact remains that the differences increase 
so long as the organism develops. The aspiration of the intellect, 
therefore, need not be to hoard up identities, and perfect a system— 
a program which is within the attainment of a mollusc, and of any 
one who wishes to abstract sufficiently from his perceptions. A wiser 
aspiration would be to awake clearly to the greatest multitude of 
differences, know them as differences, and yet retain, through the 
discernment of similarities important to life and pleasure, an equi- 
librium of body and character. Max EASTMAN. 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


EGOISM, ALTRUISM, CATHOLISM. A NOTE ON 
ETHICAL TERMINOLOGY 


HE eareful reader of the ‘‘Data of Ethics’’ must be struck with 
the fallacies involved in Spencer’s use of the term altruism, 
or as he puts it more emphatically, ‘‘pure altruism,’’ under which 
term he classes the Hebrew and Christian ideals embodied in such 
maxims as ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ The fallacy 
is partly due no doubt to Spencer’s somewhat biased attitude toward 
the ethical doctrines in question, and partly to his too customary 
superficial and mechanical thinking, but the error is made easy by 
an evident gap in our ethical terminology, to which we desire to eall 
attention. We have the two traditional terms, egoism and altruism, 
which may be roughly but clearly defined as denoting the self- 
regarding and the other-regarding impulses, respectively; but we 
have no accepted term for the balance or adjustment between these 
two sets of impulses which constitutes righteousness. For this con- 
cept we propose the term catholism, and suggest briefly some reasons 
for its adoption. 
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The chief reason for the adoption of some fixed term for the 
concept in question is the tendency to fallacy caused by the lack of 
the term. Altruism is constantly used to denote not the group of 
other-regarding impulses as distinct from the self-regarding and 
opposed to them, but the ideal attitude, or righteousness. This is 
plainly due to the fact that the egoistic impulses are racially com- 
plete while the altruistic impulses are of later origin and less fully 
developed, and that unrighteousness in general results from a defi- 
ciency in the altruistic element; thus altruism has come to be iden- 
tified with righteousness—altruistic has come to mean good, and 
egoistic, bad. The truth is of course that righteousness and good 
are always, as Spencer indicates, the result of conciliation between 
the two sets of impulses. In fact, if we could conceive of an organic 
world in which the altruistic impulses had preceded the egoistie in 
order of evolution, then in such a world altruistic would naturally 
have become the synonym for bad and egoistie for good! It is this 
idea of conciliation which Spencer desires to make clear in his 
chapters on egoism and altruism; unfortunately in his eagerness to 
find the conciliation in question he runs blindly over it as it exists 
in the maxims which he denominates ‘‘pure altruism.”’ 

Altruism is, in fact, of almost infinite variety; in itself it is 
neither moral nor immoral, but merely a part of the material out of 
which morality is built. It is a mere truism to say that altruistic 
motives may sometimes lead to immoral conduct: thus, for the love a 
man bears his wife he may rob his employer, or speculate with the 
money of widows and orphans; or he may even be tempted to actual 
violence or murder. The fact is that the conflict and adjustment of 
the interests of some others and other others, may at times be more 
striking and difficult to me than the conflict between my interests 
and those of others. The very weakness of altruism is that its 
honors may be claimed on the ground of having served the interests 
of any ‘‘others’’; while the conduct involved may be hardly distin- 
guishable from selfishness. 

There are two conceivable types of immoral altruism: first the 
type that disregards the interests of the actor himself; doubtless such 
altruism exists in certain rare cases, usually in connection with deep 
religious feeling and conviction. It is conceivable, as Paulsen and 
Spencer hint, that a time might come in the development of the race, 
when this form of altruism would be a real peril. Even admitting 
the theoretical possibility of this, it is probably far enough removed 
from our day so that we need make no efforts to avert it. This type 
for the present is harmful only as affording a straw figure for the 
attacks of those who incline to look with disfavor on Christian ethics 
and allied doctrines. The other type of immoral altruism has al- 
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ready been indicated above, as the attitude in which the actor ignores 
the interests of those remote from him and considers only his imme- 
diate friends and kindred. 

The ideal attitude of will is that which impartially considers all 
claims; not all persons in the universe, be it noted, as Spencer so 
often seems to assume, but all persons who are affected by the con- 
duct in question. The fair calculus for estimating the balance of 
interests is never a mere counting of individuals, or even of those 
affected, but demands always a quantitative and qualitative esti- 
mating of the interests of those who will be touched by the action 
under consideration. 

The two most essential points in avoiding the current fallacies 
regarding the relation between egoism, altruism, and the right, are, 
first, that the right always considers self as well as others; no rule 
of conduct has ever been accepted by moral or religious leaders which 
ignores this point, as is seen by careful consideration of such for- 
mulas as the Golden Rule, the Hebrew commandment, ‘‘Love thy 
neighbor as thyself,’’ and other traditional phrases. Second, all 
interests must be considered in proportion to the degree to which 
they are affected. This is the point that Spencer entirely ignores 
in the Data, and for which he substitutes a mere numerical ratio; 
somewhat thus: the Self (—1) is to all, as 1 is to an infinite num- 
ber; therefore the rule, loving one’s neighbor as oneself is prac- 
tically equivalent to loving the neighbor and not loving oneself at all. 
The utter fallacy of this—which any practical man feels by a sort 
of intuition—becomes apparent when we quantify the units in the 
proportion; in many eases, probably in the majority of our minor 
acts, the real interest of Self is greater than the total of all the 
interests of others concerned. 

Two words besides altruism should be considered as suitable terms 
for the idea under discussion. The first is utilitarianism, which was 
undoubtedly intended to cover this concept. Two serious objections 
would forbid its adoption: its origin and history have bound it insep- 
arably to the peculiar doctrines of Bentham and Mill; and the term 
itself does not denote the essential element in the concept, which is 
not happiness or utility or value, but the recognition and adjustment 
of all interests concerned. The other term is the adjective universal- 
istic; the first objection is the lack of a suitable noun without conflict 
with the established use of the word universalism as denoting a 
religious denomination. Besides, the term universalistic does not 
imply any idea other than the mere inclusion of all, without any 
regard to proportionate interests. 

The term we would suggest is catholism, with the adjective 
catholistic; these words avoid confusion with the religious terms 
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catholic and catholicism. The term eatholism is a fitting third in 
the series of which the first and second are egoism and altruism. 
Etymologiecally it denotes the concept exactly: a consideration of 
the claims of all concerned, and in due proportion. It has not been 
appropriated for any other use which could conflict with the pro- 
posed denotation ; indeed, so far as the writer knows, the word is not 
found in the dictionaries. It is also reasonably short, and in accord 
with the analogy of the language. Epwarp QO. Sisson. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 





ANALOGY AND SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN PHILOSOPHY 


NALOGY is important in philosophy: first as forerunning 
analysis (certainly not as substitute for analysis). Second, as 
ballasting judgment, and lending proportion to an argument. Third, 
as offering common ground of approach into regions where the attack 
of ‘‘pure thought’’ is bound to vary with the thinker, both in point 
of beginning and in method. If philosophy is to have the weight of 
science in our present life, it is more necessary to gain a body of 
agreement than to adopt the form and clothing of exactitude. And 
if it be true, as I believe, that without the free use of analogy we 
shall scarcely come to understand one another’s meaning, much less 
to reach agreement on any given problem, it may be that the first 
step toward giving philosophy in fact the character of a science is to 
forego the use of scientific forms as an exclusive or even primary 
mode of presenting our thoughts to the world and to each other. We 
may or may not abandon the scientific ideal; but we must recognize 
the peculiar and supreme difficulty of philosophy—the absence of 
that aid which physical nature gives all other sciences in the work 
of outlining their concepts. Analogy, with all its obvious dangers, 
less dangerous because obvious, is the only substitute for this inval- 
uable fixative. Wiruu1aM Ernest HOockIne. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Classical Moralists. BrenzamMin Ranp. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. 1909. Pp. xix+ 797. $3. 


The nature and purpose of Dr. Rand’s new compilation can best be 
stated in the words of his preface. “The book is virtually a history of 
ethics, based not upon the ordinary description of systems, but upon 
selections from the original sources and upon translations of the authors 
themselves. It is sought, so far as is practicable, to present by means of 
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the case method the most distinctive and constructive features in the 
ethical systems of the successive moralists. The evolution of ethical 
thought is thereby revealed, stripped of its controversial material, from 
Socrates to Martineau. Such a work, it is hoped, will prove indispensable 
as a text-book of required reading, alike for the historical and for the 
systematic study of ethics in the universities.” 

Any criticism of a work of this kind must concern itself either with 
its general plan or with the details of its execution. As to the latter, 
although there will always be differences of opinion over what to include 
and exclude, Dr. Rand’s judgment must commend itself in the main to 
every one. Three quarters of the space are devoted to modern writers, but 
this is just, in view of the accessibility of good classical translations and 
of the variety of modern theories, though one may well blame the orig- 
inals themselves for not imitating the brevity of the ancients. Perhaps 
the greatest gap in the documents will be found in the interesting transi- 
tion from medieval to modern ethics. Hobbes would not present such a 
violent break with the past were he read in the light of the later scholas- 
ties. Even Hooker, champion of the law that he is, paints a state of 
nature in colors whose gloom rivals that of Hobbes himself, and in gen- 
eral his influence upon the seventeenth-century thought was great enough 
to deserve notice. Again, it might have been well to introduce such a 
representation of the transition period as Charron with his practical and 
independent “de la Sagesse,” a book far worthier of study than Wollas- 
ton’s “ Religion of Nature,” part of which is included. So, too, a great 
service would have been rendered by the inclusion of Gay’s “ Introduc- 
tion” to Law’s translation of Archbishop King’s “Origin of Evil,” a 
work both scarce and valuable as the beginning of the associational 
school of morals. But these are minor points in eight hundred pages of 
excellently selected material. 

As to the value of this kind of book opinions might differ more seri- 
ously. That it has value is unquestionable, as the writing of this review 
evidences, but whether it is the most valuable kind of book for class use 
is a further question. To my mind, it is too meager for historical pur- 
poses and too complete for systematic use. Courses in the history of 
ethics are usually advanced courses in which the students need the com- 
plete works of the men studied rather than samples, however good. On 
the other hand, introductory courses in systematic ethics have no need 
for the confusing variety given in this survey of the entire history of 
ethics. If any historical material be given them, it should be in the 
form of larger portions of the few fundamental types of ethical theory, 
say Mill, Spencer, Kant, Plato, Aristotle. Any further reference to his- 
tory distracts from the real subject-matter of the study. The source book 
method has the defect of our recent free elective systems, too much of 
everything and not enough of anything. The studying of forty-five au- 
thors is not educative. That such a book is interesting and useful for 
supplementary reference is doubtless true, but that it can form the basis 
for study seems more than doubtful in spite of its unusual excellence of 


execution. NorMan WILDE. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 
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Habit-Formation and the Science of Teaching. Stuart H. Rowr. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co. 1909. Pp. xvii + 308. 


The author thinks that most educational psychologists make the intri- 
cacies of educational processes glaringly apparent, but the applications 
remote or trivial. He accordingly wishes to simplify the psychology of 
habit and to point out definitely the applications to genuine school-life 
problems. He indeed seeks chiefly to organize the usage of good teachers. 
As yet, according to the author, no school habit of discipline or drill has 
been investigated scientifically from the standpoint of its formation. This 
book hence has the distinction of being the first to develop a methodology 
of habit as a different task altogether from the traditional methodology of 
imparting ideas. As there is in no field of educational effort a scientifi- 
cally established method for securing the habits sought, even though one 
may have defined with psychological insight those desired, one must 
throughout show the relation of habit to education, and must render also 
practical assistance to those whose business it is to inculeate or teach 
habits as well as or even more than to impart ideas. 

With this in mind the general plan is to elaborate the modes of select- 
ing, making, and breaking habits, the vital phases of their formation or 
obliteration as the case may be, and their relation to permanent incentives, 
to subject-matter and to discipline. 

Effective organization of experience is the function of the teacher. 
Naturally the automatic ways of organizing experience depend upon one’s 
native equipment of a wide or narrow range of instinctive organizing im- 
pulses, as well as upon those modified or combined or selected ways ac- 
quired through more or less chance equipment. Teaching should change 
such conditions by intelligently guiding the processes of acquiring each 
specific habit with a definite aim. Concrete situations must be under con- 
trol if we would effectively inculeate habits. Automatic learning should 
also help purposive, if genuine habits are naturally developed rather than 
grafted on artificially to the child’s life. Having always first analyzed the 
habit elements in a given subject-matter, the automatisms required should 
be systematically worked for. The distinction should also be kept clearly 
in mind that idea-learning per se and habit-gaining are accomplished by 
distinctly different methods, multiplicity of association being the basis for 
the one and invariability in repetition the basis for the other. Practically 
courses of study should be so planned that ideas as ideas, idea-habits as 
thought dispositions, and pure automatisms may be distinguished and 
pointedly aimed for in the operations instituted. Often indeed compli- 
cated habit-getting implies the automatic acquisition of the ideal part of 
the situation, and should be more stressed than it has been, for this reason 
also, in educational theory. Derivatives, as habits are, from instincts or 
former habits, the author enumerates twenty-five instincts upon which 
these habits should be formed by the teacher, and suggests an elaborate 
(and somewhat over-schematized) classification of feelings which must 
furnish the initiative or incentive for inaugurating the habit-forming 
activity. 
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The next division of the book represents an attempt to emphasize the 
kind of practise and of repetition most effective in habit-getting, and also 
in habit-breaking, the removal of certain habits being one of the most 
important functions of the teacher. Next habits are shown to be in a unique 
way disciplinary in function and to demand protracted treatment or 
direction, no recitation period being sufficient to implant securely the 
reaction desired. 

The book as a whole lends itself to favorable and to adverse criticism, 
and both features invite comment. Adversely, the treatment is admin- 
istered in such broken doses, the pages are so chopped up into the regu- 
lation-length paragraphs with black-line headings, some padded, coated, 
spun out, sectioned, or outlined into itemized briefs that one, reading the 
book at a sitting for some newly stated educational doctrine, has continu- 
ally and persistently to fight off the deadening effect of these approved (?) 
text-book methods of exposition. With this, or perhaps because of this 
method, idea-getting seems to have been presented as an unwarrantably 
isolated process, barren and mystical. The author apparently assumes 
that the bare and barren idea-impartation is a sacred part of school ideals 
and destined to go on forever, and that his own ideal of habit-acquisition 
unrelated, indeed opposed, to the former process, will nicely supplement it; 
and further, that upon these two procedures we may scientifically rest our 
methodology. This is surely not a criticism of the heart of Herbartian 
intellectualistic pedagogics. Furthermore, the formal steps of habit-ma- 
king, just as the five (or more or less) formal steps of the neo-Herbartians 
for their intellectualizing operations would merely supplement these with 
other no less formal steps. 

Again, the author’s suggestion that we divide the course of study into 
habit-forming and idea-information subjects would defeat other ideals 
now about to become influential in teaching. Still again, even with this 
contribution to the methodology of habit, we have no experimental data 
graphically given which would make concrete and irrefutable the school’s 
possible success, e. g., in eases of habit-breaking. Habit situations are 
themselves so complex, that extended studies of habits vital or destructive 
to educational development, which may serve as models and references, 
are still needed. Otherwise the exhortation to follow certain rules and 
maxims can not be obeyed intelligently and systematically. 

On the other hand, in commendation of the book, we may certainly say 
that it will fortunately stimulate all readers to a more definite reexami- 
nation of the course of study. It creates the wholesome demand that we 
for our own method at least be psychologically discriminating in the 
examination of the educational possibilities of the subject-matter in hand. 
Tt will also tend to offset the now undue emphasis put upon the bizarre 
occurrences of the recitation period, and will emphasize forcibly the es- 
sential carrying power of the habit elements in education, particularly as 
they call for protracted, unswerving, and delicately skillful direction. 
The treatise helps us to conceive teaching as an art based upon reliable 
first principles. There are further about the book a tone of genuineness 
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and an apparent sense of sympathy and of familiarity with the actual 
school situations and their limitations, not always in evidence in such 
psychological studies. In short, the author has broadened and consider- 
abjly enriched the educational connotation of habit, and has incontestably 
helped to make concrete some hitherto very vague and entirely inarticu- 
late functions of teaching. He has furthermore opened up a suggestive 
and unworked experimental field which should be inviting to many inves- 
tigators who wish to make contributions where they will be effective prac- 
tically. The book stands as another useful and needed topic reference 
work for those who have before given less effectively than desired their 
courses in the psychology of the typical educative processes. 

The bibliography at the end is comprehensive and adds to the useful- 
ness of the book. 

Cuas. Hucues Jounston. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. Vol. XXI., 
No. 1. January, 1910. Intelligence and Imitation in Birds; A Criterion 
of Imitation (pp. 1-71): James P. Porter.—An additional series of 
experiments on the intelligence of the English sparrow and cowbird, 
including experiments with the junco, white-throated sparrow, field spar- 
row, bluebirds, white-crowned sparrows, tree, fox and song sparrows, blue 
jays, orioles, and crows. Many of the birds showed signs of imitation. 
The best fighters seemed to learn a given task earliest. The writer makes the 
suggestion that intelligent imitation is in a new class and should be kept 
apart from words which seem to imply reasoning on the part of the 
animal mind. The (Mdipus-Complex as an Explanation of Hamlet’s 
Mystery: A Study in Motive (pp. 72-113): Ernest Jones.— A psycho- 
analytic study of Hamlet. The repugnance of his task causing a peculiar 
mental state, at the same time he being unconscious of this repugnance. 
His actions are classified as specific aboulia and attempts to blind him- 
self with self-deception. Certain psycho-neurotic symptoms are discussed 
and applied to Hamlet. Spontaneous Constructions and Primitive 
Activities of Children, Analogous to Those of Primitive Man (pp. 114- 
150): R. A. Acner.—A questionnaire study. A collection of data on 
children’s activities and attitude toward blocks, sand, earth, stones, snow, 
strings, bodily shape, clothing and striking, showing that a child may not 
have the activities of primitive man yet he desires and needs them. 
Bibliography. The Measurement of Attention by Professor Wirth’s 
Methods (pp. 151-156): R. L. Getsster.— A reply to Professor Wirth’s 
criticism of the interpretation of the author previously made of his meth- 
ods in measuring attention. Maintains that Wirth has failed to solve his 
problem. His values invalidated by complicating factors. Impossible 
for him to overcome certain difficulties because of his experimental 
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method. Minor Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of Vassar 
College. The Sources of the Affective Reaction to Fallacies (pp. 157-161) : 
Anna H. Taytor and M. F. Wasupurn. — An introspective report of about 
one hundred women students of the impression produced upon them by a 
set of logical fallacies. Some Tests by the Association Method of Mental 
Diagnoses (pp. 162-167) : Hazen M. Leacu and M. F. Wasupurn. — A word 
referring to an object not seen gives a long reaction. Psychological Lit- 
erature. Reviews: Sigmund Freud, Brillé’s translation, Selected Papers 
on Hysteria and Other Psychoneuroses. Paul Sollier, Le Doute. Otto 
Lipman and William Stern, Zeitschrift fiir angewante Psychologie und 
psychologische Sammelsforshung. Ernesto Lugaro, translation, Modern 
Problems in Psychiatry. Alfred Binet, L’Année Psychologique. W. W. 
Wundt, Alte und neue Gehirn-Probleme. N. Vaschide, Essai sur la Psy- 
chologie de la Main. Anne Manning Robbins, Both Sides of the Veil. 
William James, A Pluralistic Universe. William James, The Meaning 
of Truth. Hugo Miinsterberg, Psychology and the Teacher. W. v. 
Bechterew, Die Funktionen der Nerven-centra. Georges Remacle, La 
Philosophie de S. S. Laurie. Otto Lipmann, Grundriss der Psychologie 
fiir Juristen. Kate Gordon, Esthetics. C. E. Seashore, Hlementary 
Experiments in Psychology. D. P. Rhodes, The Philosophy of Change. 
Eleanor A. Gamble, A Study in Memorizing. Dr. Pierre Kahn, La 
Cyclothymie. Dr. Busse, Die Weltanschauung der grossen Philosophen 
der Neuzeit. William A. White, Outline of Psychiatry. Henry Rutgers 
Marshall, Consciousness. George Betts, The Distribution and Functions 
of Mental Imagery. M. E. Haggerty, Imitation in Monkeys. Adam 
Leroy Jones, Logic. Th. Ribot, Problemes de Psychologie affective: 
Francis Jones. E. A. Kirkpatrick, Genetic Psychology: Otro Prruer. 
S. Alrutz, Die Kitzel- und Juckempfindungen: P. E. Winter. G. L. 
Walton, Those Nerves. Index. 


Ach, Narziss. Ueber den Willensakt und das Temperament. Eine ex- 
perimentelle Untersuchung. Leipzig: Quelle und Meyer. 1910. 
Pp. 324. 


Bode, Boyd Henry. An Outline of Logic. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
1910. Pp. 324. 

Clements, Joseph. The Metaphysics of the Nature and the Conception of 
the Soul, its Habitat. Boston: The Roxburgh Publishing Co. Pp. 112. 

De Cyon, Elie. Dieu et Science, Essais de Psychologie des Sciences. 
Paris: Félix Alean. 1910. Pp. xvi 444. 


D’Undine, Jean. L’art et le geste. Paris: Félix Alean. 1910. Pp. xv + 
284, 


Hibben, John Grier. The Philosophy of Enlightenment. New York: 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. 1910. Pp. xii + 311. 


Hicks, R. D. Stoic and Epicurean. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1910. xix + 412. 


Naville, Ernest. Les Systémes de philosophie ou les philosophies affirma- 
tives. Paris: Félix Alean. 1909. Pp. 400. 
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Novocow, J. La Critique du Darwinisme Social. Paris: Félix Alean. 
1910. Pp. 407. 

Piat, Clodius. La Morale du Bonheur. Paris: Félix Alean. 1910. Pp. 
vii + 263. 

Sollier, Paul. Le Doute. Paris: Félix Alean. 1910. Pp. viii + 407. 

Schinz, Albert. Anti-Pragmatism. Boston: Small, Maynard, & Co. Pp. 
xx + 279. 

Shargha, Ikbal Kishen. Examination of Professor William James’ Psy- 
chology. Allahabad: Ram Narain Lal. 1909. Pp. 118. 

Von Aster, E. Immanuel Kant. Leipzig: Quelle und Meyer. 1909. Pp. 
136. 

Volkmann, Paul. Erkenntnistheoretische Grundziige der Naturwissen- 


schaften, und ihre Beziehungen zum Giestesleben der Gegenwart. 
Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 1910. Pp. xxiii + 454. 

Windelband, Wilhelm. Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Philosophie, fiinfte 
durehgesehene Auflage. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr. 1910. Pp. viii 
+589. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


“Kin philosophischer Begriff gebratner Gans entspricht: 
Dass sie von selber Aepfel friss’, gesehen hab’ ich’s nicht; 
Doch jeder freut des Inhalts sich, wenn man sie bringt zum Schmauss: 
Das, was man hat hineingetan, nimmt wieder man heraus.”—Fechner. 
Quoted in Indogermanische Forschungen. XXV., p. 392. 


At the meeting of the Aristotelian Society on February 7, Mr. A. D. 
Lindsay read a paper on “ Kant’s Account of Causation.” The abstract 
is from the Atheneum for February 26. 

“ Any discussion of the meaning and value of Kant’s account of causa- 
tion in ‘ The Critique of Pure Reason’ is profitably preceded by examining 
first what Kant himself thought that he had proved. This can be dis- 
covered in two important passages in ‘ The Critique of Judgment’ and in 
Kant’s discussion of the third antinomy of pure reason. The first passages 
show that Kant distinguished clearly between the a priority of the general 
law of causation and the empirical character of particular laws; the 
second, that the distinction of phenomena and things-in-themselves implies 
mainly a necessary reference of the understanding to perception. Apply- 
ing these two principles to Kant’s account of causation, we find that Kant, 
beginning with the distinction between succession in apprehension and 
apprehension of succession, shows that the fact of objective change in- 
volves that change is determined by the character of what precedes it. 
Thus we have a general rule that like causes produce like effects, which 
applies to all that we perceive in so far as like elements can be discrim- 
inated in it. Further, this principle does not explain change, but takes for 
granted perceived continuous change. Any theory of causation which 
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implies that this reference to perception could be transcended is found to 
be contradictory, but that reference involves that causation is correlate 
to spontaneity. The application of the principle demands that the ele- 
ments of experience are partly isolable and disparate, partly homogeneous 
and continuous; but as this is implied in any perception of change, the 
principle of causation is valid for all experience, without thereby enabling 
us to anticipate any empirical causal laws, and without being incompatible 
with spontaneity.” 

Artuur Lionet Situ, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, has 
begun at Columbia University a series of twelve lecture conferences for 
students of law and political science on English political writers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and the development of “ English 
Political Theory from Hobbes to Burke.” The titles of the lectures are as 
follows: Hobbes and the Sovereignty, Hobbes and Church and State, Mil- 
ton and the Religious Ideal, Harrington and the Division of the Powers, 
Filmer and Divine Right and Passive Obedience, Sidney and the Social 
Contact and Natural Rights, Locke and Individualism and the Right of 
Revolution, Bolingbroke and the Use of History in Politics, Defoe and 
Party Government—Hume and the Science of Politics, Hamilton on 
Federalism and on Democracy, Burke and the Body Politic. 


Proressor JAMES Haypen Turts, of the University of Chicago, began 
on March 9 a series of ten lectures at Johns Hopkins University on 
“ Modern Problems of Metaphysics and the Theory of Knowledge.” The 
titles of the lectures are as follows: The Persistent Task of Philosophy 
and the Present Situation, The Fundamental Ways of Viewing the World 
and Life, The Meaning of Truth, The Dualism of Fact and Idea, The 
Problem of Transcendence, Knowledge and Reality, Consciousness and 
the Self, The Relation of Consciousness to Reality, The Eternal and the 
Changing, Religious Illustrations of the Dualism of Fact. 


Votume VI., of the Cambridge Modern History, which deals with the 
eighteenth century, contains an admirable account of Hobbes and the 
“ English Political Philosophy in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies,’ by Mr. A. L. Smith. 


Dr. Huco MinstTerBerc, professor of psychology at Harvard University, 
has been appointed exchange professor to lecture at Berlin in 1910-11. 
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